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relieve the necessities of the poor, to make secure the livelihood of the 
honest toiler, to give those with fixed incomes the largest return for 
their expenditure, in short to provide for general comfort and well- 
being in Paris seems to our author a master stroke of political wisdom. 
No doubt it was. It is impossible to judge motives, but possibly the 
Emperor's conduct was not entirely controlled by self-interest. There 
are many instances in his life which exhibit a compassionate nature. 
Whatever else may be said in favor of the Revolution, nothing is more 
certain than the utter demoralization of France at its close. The Na- 
poleonic men, with their leader in the van, were profoundly concerned 
for the regeneration of the country, not entirely as a political measure, 
although politics occupied their thoughts very largely, but in some small 
measure at least as a task imposed by common humanity on all in power. 

The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, By John F. Baddeley. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1908. Pp. xxxviii, 518.) 

From close touch with the tribesmen of the Caucasus whom he has 
known intimately and in a manner altogether unique, the author of this 
work came gradually to acquire an interest in the historical aspect of 
their subjugation by the Russians; and finding, even in Russian, no 
general sketch of the conquest, he has essayed the first complete history 
of the subject. The equipment needed for this special field — contact 
with the Caucasus mountaineers — he has gained in a manner which he 
thus explains in the preface : " Riding through the Caucasus, unaccom- 
panied save by native tribesmen, living with them, accepting their 
hospitality, studying their way of life and character, conforming as far 
as possible to their customs, noting their superstitions and prejudices, 
writing down their songs and legends, I became interested, likewise, in 
all that related to that strife with Russia in which they or their fathers 
had, almost without exception, taken part." 

As a guide to material there was at hand one of those compilations 
for which Russian historiography is famous, Miansarov's Bibliographic/ 
Caucasica et Transcaucasica (1874-1876) ; but Mr. Baddeley has availed 
himself of the most recent literature, particularly the documenta of the 
Archaeographical Commission of the Caucasus and the volumes of the 
Kavkaski Sbornik. That the reliable material should be exclusively 
Russian was inevitable, for, as Mr. Baddeley observes, the fragmentary 
accounts and references in languages other than Russian — notably in 
English— are " full of prejudice and error " ; a remark with which we 
heartily concur, and which, stated with frankness at the beginning of 
the book, sets at rest the suspicion of Russophobe propaganda, always 
lurking about an English work on any phase of Russian expansion. 
Towards the Russian sources Mr. Baddeley is throughout critical, for 
his own personal knowledge of the tribesmen, especially of the Daghes- 
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tanis, who resisted imperial absorption so long and so obstinately, gives 
him the best possible basis for criticism. Thus his appreciation of 
Muridism, and of the nature of the influence exerted by Shamil over 
the Mussulmans of the Eastern Caucasus obliges him to combat the 
official Russian view that Shamil was a bandit, and the Holy War of 
the Murids but the uprising of fanatical outlaws. In its impartial 
estimate of the essential strength and weakness of the Murid movement, 
its careful balancing of the case for the conquered with the case for 
the conquerors, lies the chief value of Mr. Baddeley's sketch; and for 
this he has placed all students of modern Russia under obligation. 

As a piece of historical writing the work proves to be of very uneven 
character. The maps indeed are excellent, and the translations of the 
mountaineers' songs admirable. There is only one printer's error to 
record: on page 489, stanza 3, in line 2, of the Chechen death-song, 
"was" should be "wast". (Quarrelling with the transliteration of 
Russian terms has grown to be such a thankless task for reviewers, 
that the eccentricities of each new writer may as well be overlooked.) 
But between the earlier and the later chapters, or as the book is divided, 
between Part I. and Part 11., it is impossible not to detect a difference. 
Mr. Baddeley lacks the historian's touch, and this is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the first half of the book. Here the narrative is labored 
and perfunctory in the extreme. Part n., on the contrary, offers some 
very good reading. The writer's intense and almost vital interest in 
Shamil and the Murids creates, perforce, a style of its own, which 
makes one regret that Mr. Baddeley did not confine his work to the 
period between 1830 and 1864 — it could easily have borne fuller treat- 
ment — instead of carrying his study back to the year 914. 

C. E. Fryer. 

The Bemstorff Papers: The Life of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. 
By Dr. Karl Ringhoffer. Translated by Mrs. Charles 
Edward Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper, with an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
Bart. In two volumes. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1908. Pp. xvi, 350; viii, 333.) 
Count Albrecht Bernstorff (1809-1873) remained for almost 
forty years in the diplomatic service of Prussia. He had become one 
of the leading statesmen of his country when he, in the eventful year 
1848, was sent as minister to Vienna, where he remained for three 
years; later he was Prussian minister in London, 1854-1861, and again 
from 1862 until his death, his term in London having been interrupted 
by his call to the direction of foreign affairs in Berlin, 1861-1862. 

The two volumes of his papers, published by the late Dr. Ringhoffer, 
are not merely a collection of documents; they are, in reality, a docu 
mented biography. The author's text, combining the documents, is on 



